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The Deportation of Aliens 


The House of Representatives has passed without debate 
the Dempsey bill (H.R. 4860) to exclude and deport all 
aliens advocating “any change in the American form of 
government.” Since there is no further definition of the 
term it would seem that aliens might be deported for 
expressing approval of any proposed change, such as the 
reorganization of government departments or, to use an 
older example, the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment. 
Foreign visitors, for instance, could not criticize any 
aspect of American government, either here or abroad— 
no matter how badly it might be working—without risk 
of exclusion or deportation. It would apply even to 
private conversation. The chief reason given by the House 
Committee is to check “the growth of alien propaganda.” 
But foreign newspapers, periodicals and broadcasts come 
in freely, regardless of the propaganda they contain. 

The New York Herald Tribune commented editorially 
on March 25 that while it felt a “profound sympathy” for 
the purpose of the bill, nevertheless, “it is essential that 
we discriminate between the arrogant violator of this 
canon and the friendly critic. We can well afford the 
latter’s counsel; in fact, the belief that we can is one of 
the pillars of our national faith.” It fears that “the House 
voted for the Dempsey bill because it sounded popular, 
not bothering to consider either its implications or its 
unenforcibility. How are the courts to construe a provision 
which visits condign punishment on an alien for advocating 
‘any change’ in our form of government?” 


The Fruits of Holy Obedience 


The 1939 William Penn lecture was delivered before the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Friends on the subject 
“Holy Obedience” by Thomas R. Kelly, associate professor 
of philosophy of Haverford College. Excerpts from the 
abstract of the lecture as published in the Friends Intelli- 
gencer (Philadelphia), for April 1, 1939, are given below. 

“Out in front of us is the drama of men of nations— 
seething, struggling, laboring, dying. Upon this tragic 
drama in these days our eyes are all set in anxious watch- 
fulness and in prayer. But within the silences of the 
souls of men an eternal drama is ever being enacted, in 
these days as well as in others. And on the outcome of this 
inner drama rests, ultimately, the outer pageant of 
history... . 

“Meister Eckhart wrote: ‘There are plenty to follow 
our Lord halfway, but not the other half. They will give 
up possessions, friends, and honors, but it touches them 
too closely to disown themselves.’ It is just this astonishing 


life which is willing to follow Him the other half, sin- 
cerely to disown itself—this life which intends complete 
obedience, without any reservations—that I would propose 
to you in all humility, in all boldness, in all seriousness. .. . 

“When such a commitment comes in a human life, God 
breaks through, miracles are wrought, world-renewing 
divine forces are released, history changes. There is 
nothing more important now than to have the human race 
endowed with just such committed lives. ... 

“This is something wholly different from mild, conven- 
tional religion which, with respectable skirts held back by 
dainty fingers, anxiously tries to fish the world out of 
the mudhole of its own selfishness. Our churches, our 
meeting houses, are full of such respectable and amiable 
people. We have plenty of Quakers to follow God the 
tirst half of the way. Many of us have become as mildly 
and as conventionally religious as were the church folk of 
three centuries ago against whose mildness and mediocrity 
and passionlessness George Fox and his followers flung 
themselves with all the passion of a glorious and a new 
discovery and with all the energy of dedicated lives. ... 

“The fruits of holy obedience are many. But two are so 
closely linked together that they can scarcely be treated 
separately. They are the passion for personal holiness 
and the sense of utter humility... . 

“Another fruit of holy obedience is entrance into suffer- 
ing. I would not magnify joy and rapture, although they 
are unspeakably great in the committed life. For joy and 
rapture need no advocates. But we shrink from suffering 
and can easily call all suffering an evil thing. Yet we 
live in an epoch of tragic sorrows. 

“There is a lusty, adolescent way of thought among us 
which oversimplifies the question of suffering. It merely 
says, ‘Let us remove it.’ And some suffering can, through 
more suffering, be removed. But there is an inexorable 
residue which confronts you and me and the blighted souls 
of Europe and China and the Near East and India— 
awful, unremovable in a lifetime, withering all souls not 
genuinely rooted in Eternity itself. 

“One returns from Europe with the sound of weeping 
in one’s ears, in order to say, ‘Don’t be deceived. You 
must face Destiny. Preparation is only possible now. 
Don’t be fooled by your sunny skies, by distance in time 
or space, or the false security of a bank account and an 
automobile and good health and willing hands to work. 
Thousands, perhaps millions, as good as you have had all 
these things and are perishing in body and, worse still, 
in soul today.’ An awful solemnity is upon the earth, for 
the ast vestige in earthly security is gone. Jt has always 
been gone, and religion has always said so, but we haven’t 
believed it... . There is no escape for you or for me. 
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There is an inexorable amount of suffering in all life— 
blind, aching, unremovable, not new but only terribly 
intensified in these days... . 

“In my deepest heart I know that some of us have to 
face our comfortable, self-oriented lives all over again. 
The times are too tragic, God’s sorrow is too great, man’s 
night is too dark, the Cross is too glorious for us to live 
as we have lived, in anything short of holy obedience. 
It may or may not mean change in geography, in pro- 
fession, in wealth, in earthly security. It does mean this: 
Some of us will have to enter upon a vow of renunciation 
and of dedication to the ‘Eternal Internal’ which is as 
complete and irrevocable as was the vow of the monk in 
the Middle Ages. Little groups of such utterly dedicated 
souls must, knowing each other in Divine Fellowship, 
take an irrevocable vow to live in this world yet not of 
this world, and if it be His will kindle again the embers 
of faith in the midst of a secular world.” 


“The Toll of Tyranny” 


In a recent radio address Dr. Frank Kingdon, president 
of the University of Newark, pointed out that “freedom 
is not a political device or a religious shibboleth. It is a 
social atmosphere. And it is the only atmosphere in which 
all the expressions of the human spirit can come to their 
full power.” 

Freedom means “much more than keeping the right of 
somebody to stand on a soap box in Union Square, or of 
somebody else to fire the pyrotechnics of his self-expression 
in his own peculiar manner, though both of these are 
included in it. It is keeping the whole environment of a 
country up to such a level of quality that every human 
gift in it can have the opportunity to show its riches and 
to contribute its resources to the common good.” 

A real government for the people is used “to achieve one 

single end: the enlargement and enrichment of the experi- 
ences of men and women. That means that whatever 
we may do we shall keep the machinery in our own hands 
and administer it subject to the freedom of the citizens 
who live under it. Tyranny cannot answer our human 
needs because it begins by crushing human beings.” 
“.. +. Freedom is the one way of life that cannot fail, for 
through whatever fortunes men may pass, they will come 
back to it. Emperors and kings have built their systems 
of personal dominance many times. Autocrats have 
established their power and mobilized their armies to 
keep their peoples down. Political genius has been 
enlisted to articulate machineries of authority. For a 
little while some of them have survived, but at last the 
spirits of men have risen in revolt and the loftiest bulwarks 
of autocracy have fallen before the wrath of the people. 
You may build the walls of your Bastilles as thick and 
high as your ingenuity can devise, but in the end they 
will be stormed by the elemental power of people hungry 
for freedom. No government can long survive that is not 
established upon the consent of the governed.” 

This means that “our answer to the tyrants is... to 
arouse ourselves once more to the full appreciation of the 
mighty power of the freedom by which our fathers lived. 
We have many things to do, but the way to the doing of 
them is through larger application of the principles of 
liberty. In many places the Negro is still a persecuted 
man. The great industrial organization of our country 
has still to find the answer to the relationships of capital 
and labor. There are cities where local Fuehrers forbid 
the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. Whole sections of our land suffer from economic 


maladjustment and residents there live at pitiful levels. 
One-third of all people are ill-clad, ill-housed and ill-fed. 
We do not blind ourselves to our own shortcomings, nor 
declare that Utopia has set up its pinnacles on our hillsides. 
But all will be well done only as we work through the 
ways of free men. 

“The charge of those who would beguile us from 
liberty is that democracy is full of delays, that it is 
impotent, that it cannot cope with the complex problems 
of the modern politico-economic state. That charge is 
America’s challenge. It is for us to demonstrate that a 
nation rich in natural resources can unite its human 
resources, rich and poor, black and white, Jew and 
Christian, to meet and solve the difficulties that confront 
it. Here is freedom’s proving ground.” 


Educators Seek to Preserve Democracy 


A manifesto signed by 2,391 leading educators and 
publicists has just been issued calling for “conscious 
activity” to protect democracy against the threats “inherent 
in demands for retrenchment in education, in attacks on the 
Bill of Rights, in gag laws, in censorship of teachers and 
journalists, in racial and religious intolerance, in those 
newspapers which make profit or power their chief goal.” 
It is being promulgated under the auspices of the New 
York Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 

The manifesto declares that there is a “grave threat 
to world democracy” in “powerful and unscrupulous” 
forces “which would replace democracy by fascist dicta- 
torships.” Furthermore, “in order to destroy our Ameri- 
can tradition of tolerance and mutual cooperation they 
are attempting to divide our people by propaganda in- 
citing to racial and religious persecution. We cannot 
remain passive in this situation. We must be true to our 
democratic American ideals. Democracy can be main- 
tained and extended only by conscious activity on our 
part. 

The signers pledge themselves to support the following 
measures : 


“1. If we are really to be ‘one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all,’ our schools must provide 
liberty and justice for all, without discrimination on 
account of poverty, sex, race or religion. 

“2. Our teachers must be trained with fullest conscious- 
ness of their responsibilities ; they must be devoted to the 
principles of democracy and intellectual freedom and they 
must be free to inculcate their enthusiasm in the minds of 
the young. 

“3. Our children and our adults must receive full moral 
and material assistance in their pursuit of knowledge. 

“4, Our basic civil liberties of speech, press, assembly 
and teaching must be protected. 


“5. Our schools, press and radio must present the 
facts, and the truth behind the facts, about our history 
and traditions, about the world in which we live, about 
race and culture, without fear or malice, without sup- 
pression or distortion. 

“Our role is to fulfill our true function as educators 
and journalists in a democratic society by keeping free 
these channels of knowledge, so that the people can exam- 
ine the facts with the critical spirit necessary for an 
intelligent appraisal and choice.” 

Among the signers were 158 college presidents, nine 
State Commissioners of Education, 142 college deans, and 
55 headmasters or principals of private schools represent- 
ing a total of 429 institutions, 
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“The Voice of the Church” 


The attitude taken by the British churches in the 
European situation and what they might do to improve 
conditions is discussed by Rev. Wilson S. Leslie in the 
British Weekly (London) of March 2. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury in a broadcast sermon after the Munich 
Agreement said: ‘We must acknowledge that our own 
nation has had a share in the breaches of the divine order. 
Now a breathing space has been given. There must be a 
resolve to restore the broken foundations of peace. The 
League must be revived . . . representative of all nations. 
The task must be resumed of stopping this insane race of 
armaments.” 

The Assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales adopted a resolution similar in tone. In part, 
it said: “The Assembly realizes that our own nation 
shares with other nations in the guilt of an international 
order which subordinates justice to power. It sees no 
hope of permanent peace except in a new spirit in inter- 
national relationships, and the embodiment of that new 
spirit in a reconstituted League of Nations dealing with 
all the problems which lie at the roots of international 
friction and unrest. It asks the government to give a 
courageous lead in response to President Roosevelt’s 
appeal for a conference of all nations.” 

In May, 1938, before the most critical period, the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland declared: 
“The General Assembly . request His Majesty’s 
government by means of international conferences steadily 
pursued, to do all in their power to strengthen the League 
of Nations, to remove the injustices which are the potent 
cause of discontent in Europe and elsewhere, to remove 
economic barriers and to consider afresh the questions of 
access to raw materials and the whole question of colonies, 
in the hope that the international tension may be relieved, 
disarmament made possible, and causes of dispeace cooper- 
atively removed.” These statements, the writer considers, 
may be “taken to represent the official attitude of organized 
Christianity in this country.” 

But, he says, action in these matters demands “a fresh 
orientation of thought which is far from being evident.” 
The German people, he comments, have “scarcely received 
a friendly smile from the outside world” in twenty years. 
Yet the reception given to Prime Minister Chamberlain 
shows that after “five years of incessant propaganda .. . 
designed to make Germany war-minded, the total result 
is this—that the mass of the German people have an over- 
whelming desire for peace.” 

A “secluded British Empire” is no longer possible. If it 
were, “isolation would violate the brotherhood of nations 
which is the will of God.” However much one dislikes 
fascism or communism “there is something wrong with 
our Christian zeal if its only effect is to engender bitter- 
ness and animosity towards the people of any nation. . . . 
The church is right in its emphasis that all the nations 
must be welcomed into the international fellowship.” 


In the Current Magazines 


Christian World (London). March 30, 1939. 


Richards, Leyton. “Six Months After Munich.”—A_ well- 
known British pacifist suggests a Christian foreign policy for 
Great Britain. “AIl colonial areas” should be submitted to “some 
form of international administration and control, primarily for the 
benefit of the Native races and also for the impartial use of all 
mankind.” It would then be “to the interest of Germany to 
associate herself with the responsible international body.” The 
people of Germany must be made to realize that their “legitimate” 
aspirations can be satisfied without war. The proposed pact of 
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“powers pledged to resist aggression” might become “the first step 
in bringing the peace-loving peoples together as a family of nations, 
determined to conduct their own relationships on civilized princi- 
ples.” Such a pact, open to all countries which would “abide by 
the common terms of membership,” would be “the surest way of 
detaching the peoples from the tyranny of their overlords.” Among 
the items in the price of peace today are “the surrender of im- 
perial pride, renouncing the power to lord it over weaker peo- 
pies, the subordination of our selfish national interests . . . to 
tne wider weal of mankind as a whole, readiness to cast aside 
worldly prestige or even to endure humiliation at the hands of 
ruthless and wicked men.” 


Foreign Affairs (New York). April, 1939. 


“Will Hitler Save Democracy?”—A “European statesman,” 
writing anonymously, discusses the reasons for Hitler’s success 
so iar and the dangers he faces. “Hitler’s crudeness, which gave 
him so many successes, has ended by creating—or nearly creat- 
ing . . .—an almost universal anti-German coalition. Among 
the masses of the people this coalition is now, in the moral field, 
a tangible reality. It is the more dangerous for Nazi Germany 
and tor Hitlers future career because it is a coalition on the 
grounds he himself chose—ideological grounds. World democracy, 
tinally realizing its peril, is arming in earnest to defend the prin- 
ciples of treedom which make maividual lives worth living... . 
it 1s one of the most interesting phenomena of Hitler’s political 
activity that it has resulted in bringing about so soon such an 
overwhelming and unprecedented manifestation of defensive soli- 
darity amongst the democratic peoples. Jt was their divisions 
and the deteatism of their leaders which made Hitler supreme. 

It would be the height of paradox if Hitler, of all persons, 
were destined by his statesmanship finally ‘to make the world safe 
for democracy.’ ” 


Commonweal (New York). April 7, 1939. 


“Our Foreign Policy.’"—An editorial in a prominent Roman 
Catholic weekly. “As Americans, and more specifically as Chris- 
tians, we should have no part in whipping up a tide of hatred 
against Hitler and the German people. Little as we admire the 
dictators and their works, we shall turther their ambitions rather 
than thwart them by increasing the tension and ill-will in the world, 
by empty diplomatic gestures which serve merely to infuriate. An- 
other world war is no solution. It would be so destructive of 
human life, of material and moral values, that it would be a greater 
evil than the ills it sought to correct. And in the world’s present 
dynamic state no treaty resulting from such a war could be any- 
thing but transitory. And so back of adequate measures of self- 
defense, of the gradual formation of a genuine economic democracy 
here, and a willingness to cooperate economically with other na- 
tions, we should have an all-pervading aim to foster that world 
peace and prosperity which was the subject of the first public plea 
of our new Sovereign Pontiff.” 


American Mercury (New York). April, 1939. 


Beard, Charles A. “We're Blundering into War.”—A noted 
American historian discusses American foreign policy in the pres- 
ent situation. American officials, “high and low, should stop preach- 
ing, lecturing, and hectoring the governments of other countries.” 
The United States “should and can stay out of the next war in 
Europe and the wars that follow the next war.’ This is possible 
“legally and economically.” But “the emotional explosion in the 
United States will be immense and frightful.” The United States, 
as a partner in a coalition, “could not hold the war to any alleged 
democratic purpose” and the consequences would be grave, both 
here and abroad. “To entangle ourselves in the mazes and pas- 
sions of European conflicts and tie our hands to British and French 
manipulators on the remote contingency of a German and Italian 
domination in the Atlantic seems to me to embrace immediate 
calamities when the possibility of security and peace in this hemis- 
phere is clearly open to us.” 


America (New York). April 1, 1939. 


Davitt, Thomas E. “Can We Ally with Russia in Case of 
War?”—A discussion of the position which American Catholics 
should take in case of a war in which the United States is allied 
with Russia. “. .. There is a clear and certain obligation of the 
Christian conscience to obey laws necessary for good government 

. and obedience to conscription is an application of this duty. 
But there is also... another duty . . . to refuse obedience 

to any decree of human authority which is manifestly in contradic- 
tion to an obligation of natural right or positive law of God.” In 
case of an alliance between Russia and the United States a Catho- 
lic drafted for military service “would know that any cooperation 
on his part would only promote and further, however, remotely,” 
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atheism. Under such circumstances, then “Catholics would be 
justified in conscience in resisting conscription for military service. 
. . « Undoubtedly, they would be dealt with drastically. But this 
would not be the first time in history that such treatment was to be 
expected for being true to the demands of one’s faith.” 


Amerasia (New York). March, 1939, 

“China’s Industrial Cooperatives.’—Early in 1938 a group of 
Chinese and foreign residents in Shanghai drew up plans tor small 
industrial cooperatives.to take the place of the Chinese industries 
now either destroyed or under Japanese control. Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives, as the orgamization is known, is now working 
in four regional headquarters in widely separated areas. It in- 
vestigates available resources and lends money at reasonable rates 
to groups “whose projects are economically capable of continuing 
as self-supporting enterprises.’ The movement depends on gilts, 
loans, and government subsidies. 1n five months, for instance in 
the Northwest region 80 cooperatives were organized. ‘These in- 
clude a foundry, stocking knitters, a printing shop, soap and candle 
makers, machine shops, transportation organizations, etc. Some 
$440,000 (Chinese) has so far been made available for the North- 
west. The average number of persons in each cooperative is from 
20 to 30. Educational work is carried on, and a federation of co- 
operatives for marketing and buying supplies has been formed. 


Religion in Life (New York). Spring, 1939. 

Nixon, Justin Wroe, professor of Christian theology and ethics, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. “The Liberal Keturns to the 
Church.”—Liberal clergymen are becoming more and more con- 
vinced of the importance oi the church. Among the reasons for 
the change are the “drift of the age toward collectivism,” realiza- 
tion that “the figure of the historical Jesus” cannot be separated 
from “the mystery of the church,” the “sociological emphasis on 
the function of the group in the development of personality,” the 
fact that the totalitarian parties are “churches in everything but 
name,” and “the sheer influence of the motive of sincerity.” The 
task of the liberal in the church is to aid in the revaluation of the 
“great traditions of the Christian faith” so that they may be in- 
terpreted “in a broad and not in a narrow and exclusive tashion,” 
and to urge that the Christian tradition be regarded as “growing 
continuously.” The great question today is whether Christianity 
has “the capacity ... to guide and empower those who are seek- 
ing a higher ethical organization of economic, political and interna- 
tional lite.’ The “Christian social hope” is for a “person-centered 
society, rather than a property-centered, nation-centered, or race- 
centered society.” 

Muste, A. J., director of Labor Temple, New York City. “The 
Situation and Program of Christianity.” ‘The church must re- 
cover its faith and hope in the manifestation of God for the re- 
demption of mankind, as well as of men, if it is to be true to its 
heritage.” The “main lines of Christian strategy today” seem to 
the writer to be: The church must “bring God to men and must 
mediate the redeeming love of God in Christ to them;” it must be 
“able to meet modern man on the intellectual plane;” it must 
“recognize that ‘the world’—the economic order based on material- 
ism, acquisitiveness and strife—is not Christian;” it must be ready 
to adjust itself to “a situation where it may again be for a time 
a minority spiritual fellowship faced by a hostile and persecuting 
state ;” it must “withdraw all support from war and the war sys- 
tem;” it must be “a fellowship which does not recognize bounds 
of nation, race, or class, united not by man’s inspiration but by the 


love of God.” 


Living Church (New York and Milwaukee). April 19, 1939, 


Peck, William G. “Voices across the Sea.”—‘There is a com- 
mon humanity in all of us, which cries out across all material and 
psychological barriers for sympathy and love.’ But “we have or- 
ganized our life in the world in such fashion that the attempt to 
satisfy universal and natural human needs brings men into fierce 
opposition, and threatens always to divide them with the sword. 
And out of such fantastic struggle come even more fantastic dog- 
mas of class and race and empire. Man is everywhere man; and 
yet the community of man... seems weak and defenseless today, 
before the onset of the dividing forces which turn man into the 
slave of means and accidents. He must cease to obey the human 
truth, for the sake of such a thing as ‘sound finance,’ ... or he 
must sacrifice the basic fact that he is a man, to the accidental 
fact that he is a German, or a ‘proletarian.’ Our modern world is 
condemned because it is choking humanity. It is killing manhood 
in man. And it is doing this, because it has so long forgotten the 
fundamental sanction of humanity, which is nothing other than 
the Christian faith.” 


American Hebrew (New York). March 24, 1939, 


Einstein, Albert. “The Moral Foundations of Our Social Life.” 
“All men should let their conduct be guided by the same principles; 
and those principles should be such, that by following them there 
should accrue to all as great a measure as possible of security and 
satisfaction, and as small a measure as possible of suffering.” But 
the “real difficulty” is “how can we make our teaching so potent 
in the emotional life of man, that its influence should withstand 
the pressure of the elemental psychic forces in the individual?” 
The weakening of religious sentiment has “brought with it, in the 
last hundred years or so, a serious weakening of moral thought 
and sentiment. That, to my mind, is a main cause for the barbari- 
zation of political ways in our time.” But “the moral imperative 
is not a matter for church and religion alone, but the most precious 
traditional possession of all mankind.” ‘The conception, as stated 
above, requires “that every individual should have the opportunity 
to develop gifts which may be latent in him,” and that “differences 
between individuals and between groups” should be welcomed as 
“an enriching of our existence.” Without such tolerance there can 
be “no question of true morality.” 


America (New York). April 8, 1939, 


“Guarantee of Civil Liberties.”—An editorial in a leading Roman 
Catholic weekly. The real test of belief in civil liberties as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution is willingness to fight for them when 
they are “claimed by men whose views you oppose. When the 
government steps on our toes, we emit (and should emit) a loud 
roar of protest. Is our protest equally sincere when the govern- 
ment steps on the toes of a Communist? We very properly claim 
the constitutional right to express our sentiments in a speech, or 
in a moving picture, or in a newspaper or book. Do we allow 
the same constitutional right to a member of the Klan? ...A 
good many of us are ‘tempted to look on civil liberty as a pro- 
tection only to themselves, and not to those with whom they dis- 
agree.’ ... Much of the present fog about civil liberty hangs over 
the constitutional guarantee of free speech. The alternative to 
this guarantee is dictatorship, under which all rights, even those 
which are natural as well as constitutional, will disappear. If 
wild-eyed agitators were consistently punished when they spurn 
the strict responsibility which free speech carries with it, much 
of the fog, we think, would lift.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). April, 1939. 


Hays, Arthur Garfield. “My Tax Return.”—Certain trends in 
regard to taxes “throw some light on the direction in which our 
society is moving.” The taxes of “all government agencies” have 
increased from about two and a quarter billions in 1913 to about 
ten and a half billions in 1937. In 1913 almost 90 per cent of all 
taxes came from general property, liquor and tobacco, and cus- 
toms, in 1930, 57 per cent. The trend now is “not only toward 
greater public spending, but toward the spending by the various 
governments of a far greater proportion of the national income.” 
in 1890 government expenditures were 6.2 per cent of the national 
income. There was a slow, steady increase up to 1930. Since 
1932, government expenditures have been equal to 30 to 35 per 
cent of the national income. The great change has been in the 
development of new services. In the year ending June 30, 1937, 
economic assistance to the public accounted for more than 50 per 
cent of federal expenditures, war costs for about 30 per cent. The 
writer believes that if this trend continues, it may mean that the 
country will demand “a higher standard in the election of our pub- 
lic servants because we shall understand better the importance of 
public jobs to our private interests.” 


Ruttenberg, Harold J. “The Big Morgue.”—It is estimated 
that 85,000 jobs in the steel industry are being eliminated by the 
introduction of the strip mills. New processes which will be “com- 
mercially feasible within the next decade” will eliminate roughly 
one out of every six steel workers. The Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee has proposed a plan for union-management co- 
operation in the introduction of new devices replacing small num- 
bers of men. The steel workers urge “a thorough-going study of 
technological change and its effect on employment, as the basis for 
an adequate program.” Special attention should be given “stranded 
communities,” such as New Castle, Pa. “In October, 1938, 20 per 
cent of New Castle’s population was on relief and WPA, three 
per cent more than the state average. In addition, 16 per cent 
of the population is directly dependent upon the hand-mill that will 
shortly suffer the fate of the abandoned mills. Before long one- 
= or more of New Castle’s wage earners will be on relief or 
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